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The H oiizon Leans Forward 



A great comma 



Thu booklet 







“My name 's Karim Amir,” \vritc\s tlic young narrator of Hanif Kurcishi s A Budriha 
of Suburbia, introducing liimsclf in the novels first sentence, “and I am an 
Englishman born and bred, almost.” T he sentence contains one of the great 
commas of modern literature: “Englisli born and bred, almost.” 

I1ic comma is significant for three separate but related sets uf reasons. First, there 
are more and more people in modern Britain who, like Karim Amir, are “English 
born and bred, almost" — people who, as Karim puts it, are “ a funny kind of 
Englishman, a new breed as it were, having emerged from two old histories”, with 
an “odd mixture of continent . and blood, of here and there, of belonging and not", 
rhe 1991 Census shows that about one in 20 of ail British people are now, as it 
were, “British, almost”, experiencing within themselves a mixture of histories and 
continents, of here and there, of belonging and not. Close analysis of the Census, 
studying in particular the different age-patterns of different communities, shows 
that in 20 years time the proportion will be about one in ten. In London and other 
large cities the present and projected proportions are much higher. Across the 
whole range of social, cultural and political policy, account has to be taken of this 
“new breed as it were". 

But second, the comma is significant because it evokes the experience of everyone 
else as well — the other 19 in every 20, the other nine in every ten. All people, 
increasingly, have a range of loyalties, affiliations, frames of reference and histories: 
“multi-erhnic Britain” is within them, part of their consciousness, as well as around 
and out/ide them. All people are affected by hybrid ity, mixing, interchange, 
borrowing. For all people the future will involve, in the abiding tasks of creating 
and maintaining a just and democratic social order, new senses of national and 
cultural identity: new understandings of what it is to be British. 

d'hird, the comma is a reminder of the realities of unequal access to key resources; 
unequal participation in mainstream affairs; and processes of exclusion and 
discrimination. If to be British is to participate fully in mainstream British 
political, economic and cultural life then all too many people are no more than 
“British, almost”. 

I his booklet presents a selection of ^ey facts relevant to any consideration of the 
future of Britain as a multi-ethnic democracy. In its present form it has been 
compiled lor a single purpose: to be a resource for a conference in sSeptember 1994 
at the University of Reading, organised by the Rtmnymede 'Iriisi in partnership 
with the (.ommission for Racial lujuality, the F’uiopean Commission and the All- 
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Parry Parliamentary Group on Race and Communir}'. It is intended to be a useful 
reference point at the conference itself and also in follow-up discussions and 
deliberations. It may well be that a second, expanded version will in due course be 
compiled and published, incorporating points and suggestions made in response to 
this conference version. 

Towards the end of /I Buddha of Suburbia the narrator describes his friend Jamila: 
*'... I thought what a terrific person she'd become ... I couldn't help seeing that 
there was in her a great depth of will, of delight in the world, and much energ\^ for 
love. Her feminism, the sense of self and fight it engendered, the schemes and 
plans she had, the relationships — which she desired to take this form and not 
that foriii — the things she had made herself know, and all the understandings 
this t;ave, seemed to illuminate her tonight as she went forward, an Indian woman, 
to live a useful life in white Ungland." Kureishi in effect emphasises here that there 
is much more to personal and cultural ideiuity than ethnicity. Jamila is "an Indian 
woman " wanting to live "a useful life in white England ’ but also she is many other 
things too, and for herself and for her friends these are ec|ually, or more, important. 
She is "going forward", stresses Kureishi, is shaped by her future as well as, and 
rather than, bv her heritage and past. Similarly Karim defines himself in relation to 
the future rather than to the past: he is, he says, "from the South London suburbs 
and t;oing somewhere". 

The statistical tables in this book cannot capture the complexities of self-definition 
and hvbridity, of personal and cultural identit)', and of individual and family 
trajectories into the future. They can and do, however, touch centrally on the 
theme of "a useful life in white Britain '. Many of the statistics, tliat is to say, show 
the extent to which Karim and jamila, and many other people like them, are taking 
a lull part, or on the contrar\ are excluded liom taking a full part, in the building 
of democracy, the creation of wealth, the weaving and maintenance of public and 
common culmre. The book's continuing focus is on likely futures as well as, and 
rather than, the present and the past. Briefly, the outline of the book is as follows. 
Chapter Two provides general demographic statistics about black and ethnic 
minority communities throughout Britain. Clhapter Three is about their 
involvement in .society s political culture, as elected members and ()fficers; Chapter 
Tour sliows their participation in the economy and the labour market; Chapter 
l ive considers their in\'olvement with issues of law, rights and criminal justice, and 
within this context the realities of racial violence and harassment: Oiapter Six, 
finally, recalls that many (but by no means all) black and ethnic minority 
communities are seriously affected ,ts ,ire main white communities by 
multiple deprivation. 
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When William Jdferson Clinton was inaugurated as IVcsidciu of the United Slates 
on 20 January 1993 he commissioned Maya Angelou to present a poem about her 
dreams foi- a new social order. She wrote and performed a celebration of both 
diversity and justice, and of both collective and individual endeavour and hope. 
There arc many ways, she said, of being American: “... the Asian, the Hispanic, the 
jew, the African, the Native American, the Sioux, the ('atholic, the Muslim, the 
French, the Greek ...” and she addressed a multiplicity of heritage and history: 

“You the lurk, the Arab, the Swede, the German, the Eskimo, the Hungarian, the 
Pole, You the Ashanti, the Yoruba, the Kru, bought, sold, stolen, arriving on a 
nightmare, praying for a dream ...” Her hymn to cultural, personal and religious 
diversity was part and parcel of her hopes for civilisation and for a just society, not 
conceivably independent of them. It is the future which matters, finally, not 
heritage and history: 



History, despite its tine; /chi fig pain. 

Cannot be unlived, but if faced 
With courage, need not be lived again. 

“Do not be wedded forever to fear,” she continued, “yoked eternally to brutish ness. 
The horizon leans forward, offering )a)u space to place new steps of change ...” 

As we see and approach the horizon which leans forward in Britain, and as we place 
new steps of change, we shall need — amongst many other things — sound facts 
and figures about trends and patterns. Hence this booklet and others like it. Such 
publications are ridiculously and embarrassingly modest and slight in relation to 
the huge tasks, political and administrative, economic and ciiiiural, personal and 
social, to be undertaken, fhey do have, however, their essential part to play. 

Issues of national, cultural, sexual and personal identity featured centrally in 
Marina Warners 1994 Reith Lectures, entitled Managing Monsters: six myths of our 
time. The sixth and final lecture, entitled “ Home: Our Famous Island Race”, drew 
towards its end with a quotation from Derek Walcott, who won the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1992. Walcott was born in St Lucia and his forebears included both 
black slaves and white colonists. In his poetry and plays, Marina Warner said, he 
has “worked back and forth over the relations of home and history ... His work 
puts the dominant and anguished questions of this end of the millennium: what 
does it mean to belong and not to belong? What way can histot)' be told and 
experience be lived to bring about a sense of belonging? How does one come 
homer' 
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In the asking and probing of such questions, imaginative literature has a vital role 
to play: for '‘stories held in common make and remake the world we inhabit". 

And the lecture continued: “Walcott reproduces the dense mesh of modern 
identit)', with its multiple compass points, its layered exj eriences; he stands 
witness to a rich — and painful — story made in common by both invade ^ and 
invaded, coloniser and colonised, migrants and residents ..." 

I’he lesson taught by Walcott, Marina Wirner concluded, as also by other great 
writers of modern times, is that “no home is an island; no homegrown culture can 
thrive in permanent quarantine. We' re all wayfarers and wc make our 
destinations as we go." In her final paragraph she cited a remark made by a 
character in Walcotts version of The Odyssey, “We earn home, like everything 
else". And the lecture and the whole series of lec.tures ended thus: 

Walcott doesn't mean paying the rent or the mortgage. He means 
taking part in the journey, using memory, imagination, language 
to question, to remember and to repair, to wish things well 
without sentimentality, without rancour, always resisting the 
sweet seduction of despair. 

The dreams, visions and ideals sketched by writers such as Maya Angelou and 
Marina W^irner are important as sources of inspiration, perseverance and 
commitment. But more prosaic, pragmatic and measurable accounts of the good 
society, specifically of the multi-ethnic good society, need to be sketched out as 
well. It is suggested in this booklet that a multi ethnic society is good, or any way 
getting better, if it has five main measurable features, to do respectivelv with 

• politics and government; 

• work and social class; 

• crime, law and justice; 

• material conditions of life; 

• a r ts , c u 1 1 u re a nd rec rea lion. 

1 here are very brief notes on each of these on the next page. Then the main 
body of the booklet illustrates each ol the first four in turn. I he fifth, to do with 
the arts, eiiluire and recreation, is both an ensuing consee]uence of, and a 
formative influence on, each ol the other four. But facts, figures and slatisiics 
about it are left here to another d,iy. In the meanwhile, to cite again that 
inaugural poem, the horizon leans lot w aid... 
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No home is an island 



The Multi-Ethnic Good Society - five features 




Feature One 




Feature Two 



^ Politics and government ^ 




^ Work and social class ^ 


People with a range of ethnic identities 




People with a range of ethnic identities 


can and do take a full part in party politics 




can and do participate fully in the labour 


at national and local levels, as both part)' 




market, across many manufacturing and 


workers and elected members; and in the 




service industries, and at all levels of the 


planning and running of public services 




occupational class system, including the 


and bodies, at all levels of seniorin' and 




professions and management. 



rcspoivioility. 



Feature Five 



Feature Four 



Arts, culture and recreation 
People with a range ot ethnic identities 
can and do participate in the creation and 
enjoyment of public mainstream culture; 
including fiction and poetry; the press and 
journalism; the entertainment media; the 
performing and visual arts: and 
recreational pursuits. 



Feature Three 



Material conditions of life 
No community is disproportionately 
atfecred by poor material conditions of life, 
tor example poor and undesirable housing. 



Crime, law and justice 
No community is disproportionatcl}* the 
victim of threats and violence. There is no 
unjustifiable discrimination or exclusion by 
eihnicit)' in employment or the provision of 
goods and ser\'ices. People with a range of 
ethnic identities can and do play a full pan 
in running the justice system, in all its 
branches. No com mu nit)' is 
disproportionately involved in 
crime and deviance. 
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Notes 

1 his briti summary ol ihe measurable leatures ol a good so(.iet\' is provided lor discussion. It is tenainlv not iniended u* -e 
c<»mpreheiisive. I'he first four of the five features are usal to provitle a framewotk for the presentation of statistics in this 
booklet. 



Terms and Definitions 



Most or aii of tlic key terms and phrases used In dist.ussjons of nuilii-ethnie iViiain are contested. The same word can mean 
dittereiu things, and can liave different connotations and nuances, and different Iniplieaticais for practical policy, for 
difVerent people and in different contexts, further, a word or phrase can change in its meanings, tisage and useftdness, for 
any one person or group, within a short space of tim. . In virtually all discussions and debates there may be accusations anel 
worries about so-called political corn ctness. No-one ean get awa\‘ with stipidating bow words should definitely be tised, or 
should not be used. At tlie least, however, authors and speakers ought to be re^ady to explain the meanings they have in 
mind when they use contested w(^rds. and to be consistent. 

I'his booklet is largely based on figures and statistics taken from governmental publications, fherelore, we mainly (but not 
entirely) use terms and words with the same meanings which tbc\- have in official discourse. Speeificallw otir usage is as 
follows: 



We use this term in the same was* that it is used b\* the Office for I’optilation Oenstises and Surveys(OPCSi 
in its publications about the 19^)1 C!ensus — i.e. it refers to people who in effect defined themselves at the 
lime of the Census as “not-whiie\ The ('ensus divided ethnic minorit)’ or noi-wbite pe'ople into nine- 
categories. We use most but not all of these in this booklet, as shossn below. 



"‘Black and ethnic rainority” 



We use this term with precisely the same meaning as outlined abo\e for "ethnic minority**. We prefer the 
longer phrase because virtually all black people, and a’ so some South Asian people, define tbemselvL-s and 
each other as Black rather than as belonging to an ethnic minorit)-. WV \s ish to reflect and respect peoples 
self-definitions, not merek i<»llow uncritisalk- the usage of elocuments lekuing to the P)^)l Census. 

We find it frequenil)- preferable to use the term "eomnumiiies", as in the phrase “etbnie minorit) 
C(»mmuniiies*', rather than "group* (as in "ethnic group**). The lerm is not ideal, btu nesertbeless helps to 
signal some nuanees not ini[dii’d b\- the wore! "grotip . Members of a eomnuinii)- have shared agendas and 
interests, and a shaieel sense of hisior\ and identiiv *— though alsi>, (.ertainlv,*the\- ma\- base their ituern,il 
politics, tensions and disagreements. It is also relevant to iet.all and emphasise that many s(>-t.alleil ethnic 
groups in fact contain several different communities: the defining features of these ma\- be to do with 
religitm: countr\- or region of origin; and rc-gion ami luigiibourhood witlun Britain. 



We follow OP( .S in the lu - of this term, to lefer to three separate catigories in the ( !ensus, known in 

the Census as "Caribbean , ".■.tric.m* atul "Black Oiber* . Within ilie merall caicgory "Blacl, wc sometinu s 
clistinguisli between "Afro-C ...ribbean * on tiie one hand ,ind ".-\frican* on the other. 1 hts imoUes ci)llapsing 
together the rw-o separate C )P( !.S categories of "( !aribbean* and "Black C )thet * into the single categorv of 
".Alto-Caribbean*. I he raticm-ile tor doing this has been i-\plained in thorough detail by Roger Ballard anil 
\*irinder Singh Kalr.i* 

W'e use this term wheneu t' wc wish to refer gc-nericall) to Bangladeshi. Indian and I’akisiam [Hople i e. 
the term does noi iiulude the C S categories of "( hinese* ov ",\sian Chber*. 



See bibliogtaphv on page ^(> foi full del.uls. 
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Demography and Location 



On census night in April 1991 almost 5^ million people 
were counted as resident in Great Britain — 54, 888, 844 
to be precise. Of these, just over three million — 3, 01 5, 

1 50 to be again absolutely precise — were classified as 
“ethnic minority”. I hai is about 5.5 per cent of the total 
popul.uion. 

In Kngland the proportion of black and ethnic minority 
people was 6.2 per cent, almost exactly one in 16, and in 
Cireater London it was jusi on a filth, 20.2 per cent. In 
Wales it was 1.5 percent and in Scotland 1.3 percent, fhe 
actual question which appeared on the census form is 
shown in Figure One on the next page. 



Contents 
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Figure 1 
The "ethnic 
question" in the 
1991 census 



1 



Ethnic Groupl 



I 



Please lick ihc appropriate box. 



1 

' li the person is descended from more than one ethnic or racial 
; group, please tick the group to which the person considers he she 
i belongs, or tick the ' An\ other ethnic group' box and describe the 
person's ancestry in the space pro\ ided. 



White ; , tt I 

lil.iek*(\nil'l'L‘;m .1 ' 

Itl.iek-At'rieiin , 2 

Itkiek-Othci , ' 

/VewNi' nhr 



Indian ; 
r.tkislani i 
h.iit^l.ulcsiii ' 
ChincNf 
Ai(\ other elhiiie i^imip 

</rM »•//){ • 





rhe way in which everyone was classified by the Office of Population Censuses and Survevs (C)PC!S) is shown in I'able One 
below. I'liis is the official sumniary of the British population by cilinicity, ba.sed on answers given to the question cited 
above. But there are other possible ways of showing precisely the same inforniation. fable lvvo> tor example, re-groups and 
re-nanics sonic of the categories. 

I'be main diflerenees between the C)PCS summarv and the alternative summary are as follows. Mrsi. ilic alternative 
summary uses the term "commmiitics" rather tbar* "ethnic groups'. *1 his is in order to recall that members of a so-called 
ethnic group have interests in common, and a shared sense of belonging and liisiory. Also it can act as a reminder that an 
ethnic group may contain many different comnumitics in terms of — tor example — religious and national heritage, and in 
terms of settlement, occupaiion and social class within Britain. Second, the category "South Asian communities” is tised to 
refer to people whose heritage and origins are in Bangladesh. India and Pakistan. 

I bird, the term "majority coiiinumiiies" is ti.sed to refer to those who are "white’ . l oiirdi. the term "Afro-C .arihhe.m is 
used to refer not only to people who defined ihemseKes in die census as "Black Clarihhean " hut also to those who defined 
themselves as "Bl.ick iilier ". flic reasons tor these various .lUernaiive terms .md categories arc indicated in the notes on 
terminology on page ten. fliere are Ittrdier notes about die 1991 census on page 3h. 



lablc 1: OPCS suiiimar)' 


of population by cthnicit) 


1991 


F.t lit! icily 


Number in 


Per cent of 


Per cent of 




thousands 


total 


iiiiiiority 






population 


population 


All ethnic groups 




lOO.O 




White 








|•.lllllic minority grou[is 


,^.t)lS 


s.s 


ino.o 


Black groups 


S')l 


l.(> 


29. s 


l^lack ( !arihhe.m 


StH) 


().') 


Ib.b 


Black African 


:i: 


O.-l 


■**.0 


Black other 


1"S 


0..^ 




Ituliaii 


StO 


I.S 


2 '.b 


Pakisi.mi 




o.u 


O.S 


Bangladeshi 


i().^ 


0..^ 


l 


C !liinese 




0.^ 


S.2 


Other groups 








Asian 


P)K 


O.'I 


(».() 


j Other (non Asian) 


2‘)0 


o.s 


').(> 


_ 












fable 2: alternative stimniarv of population by ethnicity, 1991 


Fthiiicit) 


Number in 
thousands 


Per cent of 
total 

population 


Per cent of 
minority 
population 


Black coiilimmiiics 


8M1 


l.b 


2').S 


Al t ic ail 


212 


0. 1 




.Af ro-( !at ihhean 


(>“'S 


1 2 


22. S 


South Asian conininniiics 


l.tSU 


1 — 


■t‘).l 


Baiigl.iclcshi 


10.^ 




S.-t 


liuli.ui 


StO 


I.S 


r- i) 


Pakistani 




0.‘) 


IS.S 


Othci iiimotii) KUinDunincs 




1 




t !hitu‘sc 


is^ 


n.^ 


S.2 3 


Asian 


p»s 


0. t 


().() 


\ at ions 


2^)0 


n.s 


<) () 


All minorities 


.foi^ 


s.s 


loo.n 


Majority communities 




‘M.S 
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I he right liaiul columns in Table One and lahle Two (on page 12 
opposite) show the relative si/es of Britain’s main ethnic minority 
communities. Preci.sely the same information is shown in bigure Two 
and bigure Three on this page — but liere it is shown visually, in 
order to give pictures for tlu* mind's eye. Boili (Igures sliow that out 
of every 100 black and etlinic minority people, 49 (thus almost 
exactly a half) belong to South Asian communities. Of iliese 49, 
three fifths (28) have links with Indian cultures, regions and heritages: 
a third (16) have their origins in Pakistan; and a tenth (5) liave their 
origins in Bangladesh. 

I hirty ol the 100 belong to Black communities, with 2.^ ol the 30 
being Alro-C'aribbean and seven from various African countries. 

Of the smaller communitie.s, five of the 100 are CTinese: almost 
seven, known by CMHIS as “Other Asian ", ha\ e their roots in various 
Asian countries other than Bangladesh, China, Hong Kong, India or 
Pakistan; and almost ten belong to a range of other small not-white 
comnuiniries, or else are of mixed heritage, culture and ethnic 
idem it V. 



figure 2: Black and ethnic minority 
communities: relative sizes, 1991. 



Overlays and bverla 






figure Three has the advantage that it 
invites overlays, as it were, and in this 
way is a vivid reminder that ethnicity has 
many strands and components, not all (>( 
which are necessarily present in any {>ne 
person, and not all of which are 
distinctive features of a single ethnic 
group; and that in any case people derive 
their sense of personal identity iu)i onl\’ 
from their ethnicity hut also from man\- 
other sources as well. 

for example, an overlay could he placed 
on f igure Three with regard to religion. 
This would show (hat Islam and 
Christianity, to cite two pariieularly 
relevant instaiKcs, can and do cut across 
all dividing lines based on ethnicity. So 
can and do secularism and agnosticism. 
Similarly, very oiniously, an overlay with 
regard to gender would eiii across all 
ethnic hoimdaries. So would overla\ s 
[used on regional, local and 
iK iglihouiho(»d hnaliies. Abo, of i.ouisr. 
an overlay based on age-gioup and 
generation would he independent of' 
ethnicity, i bis latter point is pariieularly 
signilRant lot any consideration of 
personal, eultural and national identity in 
the future. 



African 7.0% 



Afro Caribbean 22.5% 



BangladM^I 5.4% 









Pgkistfiiil 15^8% 



Chinese 5.2% 



Other Asian 6.6% 



Various 9.6% 



f igure 3: Black and ethnic minority communitie.s: visual summar)', 1991. 
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South 

Asian 



Afro-Caribbean 



African 



Chinese 



Other 

Asian 



Indian 



Pakistani 



t. 



Bangladeshi 



Black 29.5% Sputh Aslan 49.1?i 
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Figure 4: map of multi-ethnic Britain 




Map of multi-ethnic Britaii 



Figure Four is reprinted with acknowledgement to OF(!S, 
and is taken from the OPC'S Id[)ic Motiitor on tiie 1 ‘)9I 
census published in November 19^)3. It siiows clearly that 
black and ethnic minority* comnumities are coticetit rated iti 
urban and industrial areas — Cheater l.otuloti {where just 
on a fifth of the population, 20.2 per cent, is of ctbthe 
I minoritv background). Slough, Birminghatii and the West 
Midlands (where the proportion is 8.2 per cetii), Leicester. 
Clreaier MaiKhester and West Yorkshire. In Slough and iti 
1 1 eicestcr. atul also in nitie l.otuloti boroughs, the etbtiic 

minority population is more thati a quarter, Iti tiiaitily rural 
areas, however, the ['ro[H)riion is less than one per cent. 
Fable I hree, on page 13, gives more itilortiiaiion about the 
38 local authority disiricis with the largest numbers .nul 
proportions of’black atul ethnic tiiitioiits people 



iLocal authorities and districtj 



lable Three, on page 15 opposite, lists the local 
authority di.stricts and boroughs which have the largest 
tuttiibers atid proporiiotis of black and ethnic tninority 
people, and it shows also that the differetu comnumiries 
tetul to be co nee tit rated or clustered in differetu parts of 
the coutitry. About three Fifths of all Afro-( kiribbean 
and African people live in London, compared with two 
Fifths oF people with Indian backgrounds and less than 
one Fifth (18 percent) of Pakistanis. 

I he way to read Fable I hree is as follows. Flie 
authorities are listed in a rank order, according to the 
absolute (not relative) si/.e of their ethnic minority 
communities. I he First column gives the number in 
thousands of black and ethnic niinoriry people. 
Birmingham, for example, has 206,800 such people. 

I he second column shows what proportion of the local 
population this is — in the case of Birniingham it is 
2] .3 per cent (just over a Fifth). Fhe Figure in brackets 
indicates the place in a rank order of proportions, d'hus 
Birmingham is shown as being 1 3th in such an order. It 
can be seen that the ten districts with the largest 
proportions are, in rank order, (l)Brent (2) Newham (3) 
Lower Hamlets (4) Hackney (3) baling (6) Lambeth (^) 
Haringey (8) Leicester (0) Slough and (lO) I larrow', 

Fhe third (.olumii shows the proportion of bl.uk and 
ethnic minorit\’ people wiiich the district contributes to 
the ethnic minority population of the whole countrv, 
Birmingham, for example, has alnu)si seven percent of 
all ethnie minorit\- people. Fhe eight London 
authorities included in the list above h.ive between them 
D.66 per cent (almost exactly a Fifth) of all ethnic 
minority people. 

I he fourth column names the largest single minoritv 
(.ommunitw .iiul in br.ickets sa\’s what proportion of the 
total population this is. In Birmingham, for example, 
the Pakistani community is the largest and it consiiunes 
6.9 percent of Birmingham’s over, ill population. Fhe 
other distrias in the list where the largest minoritv 
community is Pakistani are Bradford, Luton. 

M.mchester, Nottingham and Sheff'ield, 1 he term “Afro' 
C '.arihhean" is used to refer to people cl.issifled in the 
1991 census as either “Bl.uk Caribbeair or “Black 
other”. Lible 1 hree shows ilui Alro-< '.iribbe.iu people 
lorm the largest minority comnuinii\- in several I ondon 
.luihorities, but not elsewhere in the counirv: ( rovdon. 

1 .uvbeih, I l.ickucN, I l.imuiersmiih .iiul I'ulh.im, 

I l.uingey, Isiingtoii. I ewish.im, Somhw.irk, W’.ilth.im 
Forest .uul Wandsworth. 
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* PltMsc see ilu- Holes about this table on 1 t opposite. 



Table 3: districts with largest numbers of black and ethnic minority residents, 1991 


District 


Thousands* 


IVt cent black atid 


Per cent of total 


latrgcsl minority 






ethnic minority* 


minority population 


(per cent)* 


1 Birniingluim 


206.8 


21.5 (15) 


6.87 


Pakistani ((>.9)* 


2 Brent 


109.1 


-'(■1.0 (1) 


3.63 


Indian d'^.2) 


3 Newham 


89.9 


42.4 (2) 


2.99 


Indian (13.0) 


4 Haling 


89.1 


."12.‘'i (S) 


2.96 


Indian ( 1 6. 1 j 


S Leicester 


77.1 


28.5 (8) 


2.56 


Indian (22.3) 


6 l.amhetb 


73.8 


.^0.1 (6) 


2.45 


Atro-(?arihhean( 1 5.3)* * 


Bradford 


71.5 


1V6 (D 


2.38 


Pakistani (9.9) 


S Mackney 


6L0 


33.^ (4) 


2.03 


.'\fro-C'aribhean( 1 5.3) 


1 laringey 


S8.7 


29.0 (7) 


1.95 


Alio-C"arihbean ( 1 1 .6) 


10 lower 1 1 ami ets 


57.1 


35.4 (3) 


1.90 


Banglade.sbi (22.9) 


1 1 C'ro'‘don 


55.7 


17.6 (2-t) 


1.83 


At ro-C !arihi>ean (6.0 ) 


1 2 alt bam I'ore.st 


54.3 


25.6 (1 1] 


1.81 


Afro-C'.arihhean (8.5) 


1 3 Barnet 


53.7 


18.3 (22) 


1.79 


Indian (”.3) 


14 Soul b walk 


53.4 


24.4 (12) 


1.78 


Afm-Carihhean (10.6) 


1 S 1 1 arrow 


52.6 


26. (10) 


1.75 


Indian ( 1 6. 1 ) 


16 Manebester 


51.2 


12.6 (33) 


1.70 


I’akisiani (.H8) 


Wandswoi th 


50.9 


20.2 (18) 


1 .69 


Afro-C Caribbean (”.”) 


HS l.ewisbam 


S0.8 


22.0 (14) 


1 .69 


Afro-C Caribbean (12.5) 


10 1 lounslow 


49.9 


24.4 (12) 


1 .66 


Indian (14.3) 


20 Redbridge 


48.4 


21.-1 (16) 


1.61 


Indian ( 1 0.2) 


21 W olverhampion 


4S.0 


18.6 (21) 


1.49 


Indian ( 1 1 .4) 


22 Sand well 


42.6 


14.” (30) 


1.40 


Indian (”.9) 


23 Ki.klees 


39.7 


10.” {D 


1.32 


Indian (3. 1 ) 


23 Heeds 


39.7 


3.8 (?) 


1.32 


Indian ( 1 .-i) 


2S W'esiminMer 


37.4 


21.4 (16) 


1.24 


Alm-C .aribbean 6t.3) 


26 ( lovemrv 


.M.9 


11.8 (35) 


1.16 


Indian (”.3) 


2’" Luton 


34.0 


19.8 (19) 


1.13 


Pakistani ((\2) 


j 2<S Islingmn 


31.1 


18.9 (20) 


1 .03 


Alm-C laribbean ((>.9) 


20 ( amdi II 


30.4 


r.8 (23) 


l.Ol 


Bangladeshi (3.5) 


30 Nottingham 


28.3 


10.8 (36) 


0.94 


Pakistani (2.6) 


31 Slough 


28.0 


2”.^ (9) 


0.93 


liulian ( 1 2.5) 


32 Merton 


27.4 


16.3 (26) 


0.91 


Indian (3.4) 


( iieenw ieb 


26.4 


12.”' (32) 


0.88 


Ituliat. (3.4) 


.vt I lamni/ 1 ulbam 


26.0 


r.5 (25) 


0.86 


Afm-C Caribbean (”.”) 


i Sbellield 

j 


2S.2 


5.0 (?) 


0.84 


Pakistani 


M't Kens'ion/C lulse.t 


21.6 


1 15.(i 12'') 


0.”2 


*( ')lbei -( klier’ 


)ei by 


21.1 


9.” (.t2) 


0.70 


Indian 


3tS Bkuklntrn 


21.0 


15.-1 (29) 


0.70 


Itulian ('".'') 




1 hete ate m»tes about tins table on [\ipe l i op[>osite. loiiiiiuuai on p.ipa W». 
I lu* use ol tbi- k i m ' \lm C .ti ibbe.m is es plan < <1 on [vipe 10. 
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The a^c-suiuturc.s orWaek and cdinic miiu)rlt\' communidcs are vei\’ 
different from (hose of tnajorii)’ eomnuinilies — - the\’ have a iiuieh laii;er 
proportion of children, (eenagers and youn^ atluhs, and a much smaller 
proportion of people over 65. The differences are shown cleaiis' in 
I'i^iire I'ive. With regard to the younger generation, a third ol all Mack 
and ethnic minoritv ()et)ple are iiiuler 16. ettmpared with just under a 
fifth of while people. Almost three fifths (59 pcT cent) .ire under .M), 
compared with two fifths per cent) ol white people. .At the other 
end of the life span, only tine in 33 hlack aiul ethnic miiu)iii\’ petiple is 
over 65. compared with one in six ( 16.8 per cent) of white petiple. 

It follows from these two major ditfe'ences in the age-.^(mctm■es th.n over 
the next 20 vears there will he proportionately more births to hlack and 
ethnic minority parents than to white parents, and that there will he 
proportionately far fewer deaths, for these two separate reastms {higher 
hirth rate, lower death rate), the numhers and proportions of hlack and 
ethnic minority people will grow. It h.is been esiim.ited (hat h\- ahout 
the vear 2020 the lutmhcr will have doubled, and that It will then 
stabilise, {d’he calculations are explained in full by Roger Ballard and 
\ irinder Singh (see the hihliograph\’ on page .U) for full details). 

l igure Six shows the relative sizes of different minority comnninitics 
with particular regard to children under five. If the percentages In l igure 
Six are compared with those in figure 1 hree (also shown in the right 
hand column of fahle Iwo), it can he seen that Bangladeshi. Bakistani 
and "various" eomnuinilies will grow in size in relation to others, ,ind 
that others will either remain the same or will decline. 



figure 5a The age structure of black 
and ethnic minority communities 




Figure 5b 1 he age structure of majorit) communities 





Figure 6 

Black and ethnic minority children under live the relati\e sizes 
of the dilVerent comnninitics. 




Age Group 

□ 0-15 ^16-29 □30-44 □45-64 g 65 and over 



lOfinuucfi from pd<^f It 

Indian com mu nit us arc the most widespread, in 
terms ot gcograpliieal loeaiion. flicy lotni the 
l.ugcst minorit\- comnuini. m manv pans of 
wcvi atul nortli'wcst London - Barnet. Brent. 
l.,iling, llairow and I lounslow: als() Slough, on 
I ondoifs Wvsuaii oiiiskirts; in Newham and 
Ralhiidgc in casi-l ondon. and (irccinvieh .uiei 
Merton in suuth-l ondon. In the midl.iiuls the;, 
arc the l.ugcst (.omnnmity in C'.oventrv. IViln. 
I ciscstcr. Sandwcll and W'oKvihampion: in the 
noith. in I>l.u klnmu l\lll^Uv^.uul feeds. 

I lieie aie oiil\ two authoiities I eitesiei aiul 
lowet I lainlets wlu ic the laigesi minoritv 
(.ommunits sompris^s .it K-.isi a fifth of the 
lot.il po[nil.ition. 
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The Multi-Ethnic Good Society 
- Feature One 

Politics and government 

"People with a range of ethnic 
identities can and do take a 
full part in party politics at 
national and local levels, as 
both party workers and elected 
members; and in the planning 
and running of public services 
and bodies, at all levels of 
seniority and responsibility. ' 
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Politics and government 



Wc consider in die followini; pages tlie exiciu to wliieli edinic minority comnuiniiies are invol\ ed in* or apparently excluded 
from, mainstream political life as elected members in national and local government; the extent to which the\' have 
significant responsibilities for day-to-day go\‘ernmeni and administration as officials in he civil service; and the extent to 
which they are being invited to join the the various new non-elected governmental bodi' aiown collectively as quangos or 
quangocracies, whicli are currently taking over many of the responsibilities pre\ iousl\' ass< ted with local go' ernmem. 



iParliamentl 



If ctlmic minority people were members o( the I iouse of Commons in the same proportion as in the population at large 
there would be exactly 3^ — pt.r cent (their proportion of the total population) ol 650 (the total number of MPs), In 
hict there are six. Also there are three members of the 1 iouse of Lords. ’Lhey are all, both MPs and peers, named in the list 
below. 



Black and ethnic minority members of parliament and peers 


Members of Parliament 
Name 

Diane Abbott 
l\uil Boateng 
Nirj Deva 
Bernic (iram 
Piara Khabra 
Keith \^a/ 


Party 

Labour 

Labour 

C!on.servative 

I .abour 

Labour 

Labour 


Constituency 

Hacknev North ^ Stoke Newington 
Brent South 

Brentford and Islew arth 
Tottenham 
T'aling Souihall 
Leicester Last 


Yea r e 1 ected / crea t ed 
198"' 

1 98^ 

1992 

198"' i 

l‘)92 ! 

1 9H'' 


Peers 








Lord ( ihitnis 


C'.rossbencher 




iq — 


Lord Desai 


Labour 




1 99 1 


1 ady Tlathei 


Cionservative 




1990 1 



1 Table 4: Political and gender composition 
1 of the House of Commons, June 1994 


1 

Party 


WomcMi 


Men 


Totals 


C!onservati\e 


18 


312 


330 


l.almur 


38 


231 


2()9 


: l iberal Democrats 




20 


23 


Other 


1 


2i 


25 


Speaker and deputies 
l()t.ils 


■) 

()2 


't 

5S9 


■1 

(>51 



It is relevant to recall the overall political and gender 
ciimposiiion of the House of Ciommons* as shown in 
labi'.- I’our. Women constitute five per cent of 
Conservative MPs. percent (»f I abour and 13 per 
cent of laberal Democrats; oserall they are 9.5 pci 
cent of all MPs, Phis is by w.iy of saving that they arc 
.ilmnsi as [V)oiiy re[ncscmcd in the 1 huisc of 
C’.ommons as arc ctlmic minorities: both women and 
ethnic minoriticN have less than a fifth of their 
si.uisiicalK' f.iir share of seats. 



Table l ive shows the iiumbeisof Afro- 
( Caribbean and South Asian candidates 
lor pailiament in geneial cleuions 
since I9"'(). The figures foi I iiieral 
Democratsin 19S3.md l‘^S"'inchidr 
I aiulid.Uc s foi iheSoii.il Deniouaiu 
Par IV. 



o 








lable 5: Afro-Caribbean and Asian candidates and 
their political parties, 1970-1992 



Year 


(ionscTvaiive 


Labour j 


Lib Dem ! 


lo-'o 


0 


1 1 




19'’'i I cb 




1 

i 1 


1 

1 ! 


10- j ( K, 


0 


; 0 


1 


19 "9 


i j 


1 1 ■ 




lO.S^ 


i 


h 

■ 1 


1 ■'" 


19.S' 


; 0 


1 Lt 


1 

i 



19UJ 1 S 

i 

I 

20 
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Local government pnnides valuahle political 
oppoi tiinitics and experience. l*or this reason as 
tor others it is relevant to consider the extent to 
which black and ethnic minority [)eople arc 
involved as candidates and elected members. 

A telephone survey by the Riinnyinede Iriist in 
summer collected data on the newly- 
elected London councils. It was loiind that 
there were 202 African* Afro-( '.aribbean and 
South .\sian couiuillors out of a total of l‘)l^, 
thus just over one in ten. This constituted a 
small but .sound incre.isc from the situ.it ion 
shortly before the May 1 elections, when 
there were PO black and Stnith .Asian 
councillors, and a lar^e increase comp.ired with 
lOSO, when there were l.vt. 

De.spite the fact that Afi\>-( Caribbean [X’oplc arc 
the lariicst minority communii)- in nianv 
London boroughs (as showm in f able 1 hrec, on 
pai;c IS), ,uicl despite the fact that there are 
slightly nn)re Black peo[dc in London than 
South .Asian (SAS,()()0 compared with S20, ()()()), 
iicarb seven tenths of all ethnic mimn'it\- 
councillors in London are of .South Asi.in 
b.ickt;r()und. The overall pattern is shown in 
Table Six. 

In U)^)2 Andrew (iedcles at the I ’niwrsitv i>f 
Salford coiulucted a survey of .ill loc.il 
authorities in T.nt;l.ind and W ales, to find out 
the invoKemeiit of black and ethnic minoriiv 
people in local politics at district, horouj;!! and 
county levels. The overall pattern lor T.n^land 
is reflectetl in Table Seven. The table shows ih.it 
the survey collected data on !S,^^S local 
councillors altogether, of w lu)in onlv 2S^ ( I .S 
per cent) were of ethnic minorii\‘ backj;ri)nnd. 

1 he vast m.ijorltv of these (2 tS. or <S() per cent) 
represented the Labour Tarty, and r.ithcr 



f able 6: Black and ethnic minority members of London councils* 
1994. Source: The Runnvmede Trust. 



Lihnic M inority ( a)uncillors in London 




Total 

Council 


Afri\ .in 


Afro - 
Caribbean 


AnLui 


% African/Afro- 
Can bbcan 
Asian Councillors 


ICukth}; iV 1 ).iuitili.nn 


51 


0 


0 


3 


5.9 


U.ktiut 


60 


0 


1 




6.7 


lU \k\ 


62 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Hruii 


66 


1 


7 


K 


24.2 


ntoini*-\ 


60 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


( .lliull'll 


59 


0 


1 


3 


6.8 


( r(*\kltii) 


70 


0 


2 


3 


7.1 


! .ill 11*^ 


71 


0 


0 


IS 


21.1 


1 iiikUl 


66 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 . 


t K li 


62 


1 


3 


- 


17.7 


1 l.li kiu-\ 


60 


1 


5 


■4 


18.3 


1 l.iiniiuTMiiicIi i iith.iin 


50 


0 


2 


> 


8.0 


1 l.llMlp-\ 


59 


0 


6 


,S 


24.1 


1 1. It row 


63 


0 


• 1 


■4 


7.9 


1 l.t\ ('1 Ml^ 


63 
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Table 7: members of local councils in T.ngland* b\‘ party 
1992 Source: ( leddes, 19‘)A (lull details in bibliograplu' 
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cihnic minority people, atul the differeiKes herweeti So till 
Asian and Atro-Carihbean eoinmimities. The overall res .ill 
is shown in fable bight. As was fouml also hy the 1994 
Riinnymede survey in l.oiulonuhere were pro|\)nio«>-.'n*lv 
far more Soiiih Asian eoimeillors than Afro-(*a ihbean. 



WSth regard to gender, however, Atro-C!aribbea.i v'omeii 
were mueh more likely lo be involved than South A.'.i/n 
women, fhere were eleven limes as man\‘ Asian m.ile 
eoimeillors as Asian female (18S eompatvd wiih 17). but 
three in eight Afro-'' '.aribbean eoimeillors uere uoiiun (32 
out ot 85 altogether). Overall, 64 per eeiii of all eihnie 
minoriiv eoimeillors (185 oui of 28'^) were Asian men. 



be civil servict 



for several years rhe eivil servie'e has monitored iis whole workforee by ethuieiiy atul by grade of seniority, and has published 
dear and readable progress reports. It sets an exeelletit example, in ihe rigour and elarit\- of its researeh and reporiing, fi)r 
other publie bodies — tor example in loeal government, the edueation system, the health set s ice, <.]uangos — to follow. 

•Mso ihe private sector eould valuably uiulertake the kinds of anal\‘sis uukIc by the civil sers iee. 1 he progress reports show 
slow btu real improvements between 1989 atul T)93 with regard to the employment and promotion ot ethnic minoriiv 
staff, though also that there is srill much to be done, parriculati\- at higher levels, frogre.ss in the period 1989—1993 is 
summari.sed in fable Nine, ‘fo ntulerst.uHl the full iiu[dicaiions ofihe talile, the re,Kler needs to know tlu- bnud strucitire of 
civil service salaries and hierardiies. 



Table 8: ethnic minority councillors in England by 
community and gender, 1992 Source: Andrew 
Cieddes; 1993 (full derails in bibliography on page ,U>) 
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1 here are three main bands, fhe most senior haiul has seven sejiar.ue grades, flie salaries for these, at 1 .April 1993, ranged 
from a maximum of I‘)5, ()()() at ( uatle 1 through a mi<.l point of i' t6,5()() at Cirade 5 to a mit.l-poini of about i.^1 ,^(M) at 
C trade I he middle batui is the exci'utive baiul aiu.1 has three levels; in descending order of senloi iiy these carried salarv 
ranges in April 1 993 of il 9,2 1 5 ~ i'25.8 1 0 for senior exe(.uti\e olflcers, i 1 5,. '^(>3 • “i.2 1 ,0^9 for highei executive officct s, 
and 111, 208 --i. 16,835 for exeLiitivc officers, file lowest band «.(Uisisis of administr.u ive, secretarial, support and clerical 
posts, for .uhuinisiiativc officers ami assisiatus the range in 199.^ was 16,^”’ ^ il 2,0.16. 



i Table 9: proportions of ethnic ininorit}^ stafTin the civil 
I service, 1989 — 1993. Source: (kihinet Office, “f.c.jual 
j Opporuiniiies in ihe C.ivi! Service . details on page .16. 
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! T able 10: Seniorirv^ levels of ethnic 
minority staff in the civil service, 1993. 
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f he peiceiii.iges in lahle Nine are «>! (lie total number of staff who filled in tlie monitoring lot ms at each Ics el of scnioiiiv. 
file tahle shows ih.u, for example, there was an increase evu \‘ war and at ever\- grade level in the pio[nuiions of ethnic 
minorii\ staff, h shows alsi). houever, that onK .M pet cent of si.if'f .u suiim- gr.ule le\ els in 1993 foiu- in 50) were fii»m 
ethnic mmoriu backgioiinds w lu leas .2 ju i tent (one in 1 1 1 of t leiical staff ueie fiotn these bac kgmunds. I he uumbeis m 
the right h.ind column ,ue r.iw figun s and .tie used as the b.isis for coin|uling fable len. I he\ shou th.u in 19U3» the ci\il 
service eiu|iloyed 22, 550 black and ethnic minorii\ si.ilf in the three m. tin bands. Of these. ^1 percent weie invoked in 
(leiical w(uk ,md general ailmiiiisiiai ive supfioit; dO.'" pet cent luld e\ecuii\e posts; ,uul (Uily 2.1 percent weie in the liighest 
glades, figure Sewn, on the next page, shows that, b\ coimasi, onl\- a half of white staff uere in the lower adminisiraine, 
c lei ic al and stippoii posts; -N. 5 per cent ueu- employed at i xa uiiw grades; ,ukI 5.0 jx-i cent were at grades 1 
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Fables Nine aiul on the previous [lage, sut^^est niaiiv Figure 7: Hierarchy and ethnicity in the civil service, 1993. 
questions lor a lurtlier surve\'. For example, :r vvoukl he .Source ot data: C^ahinet Office 
relev.int and important to know aliout differences, if any, 
between Afro-C Caribbean and South Asian people at 
different seniority levels; about differences between 
difVereni government departments; din'erences in the 
experience and promotion prospects of female staff .ind 
male; aiul the extent to which, particularly at (Irades 1 — 
black and ethnic minority staff are concentrated in 
specialist posts, for example lor lass’ and medicine, rather 
than located in the mainstream workforce and therefore 
available for promotion to the highest levels. Some of 
these issues have been clarified b)- tlie civil service directly 
in its own publications. Others were answered or probe<l 
in late 1993 and early 199^^ through a series of 
parliamentary cjuestions put by Keith V.u. MP. Fable 1 I 
shows the numbers of Asian, black and while staff in 







Higher Executive 
[m Executive 
[ I Admin/clerical 



Asian 



Black 



White 



Table 1 1: NumDi of ethnic minority staff in certain 
government departments, 1993. .Source: Hansard 1993/94, 
collated bv the Runin’mede Frusi 



eight government deparrnients and Fable 12 
shows the same data in percentages. Figure 
Seven shows the picture for the civil .service as a 
whole. It can be seen that white staff are 
disproportionately represented at the highest 
grades; that Asian staff are consielerably more 
likel\’ than Black to hold more senior posts; and 
that conversely Black staff are significantly more 
likely to be c<)ncentrated in the lowest grades (i.v. 
the clerical support posts) than either Asian staff 
or white. 



Fhe g()\ernmeni*s third progress report on ecjital 
opportunities In the civil service suggests that 
the discrepancies shown in fables I 1 and 12 mav 
be explained b\’ differences in age anel in length 
of service. For example. 43 per cent of black staff 

are uiuler .M) years of age compared vidi 2() per (.eni of white and M per eent of Asian. Fift\'-one per cent of white staff 
luve more than ten years e.s[)erience compared with 2tS per (.ent of'bl.Kk staff and 3b per cent of Asian staff. ‘Flie n-port 
also highlights the existence of a glass ceiling being 
experietuei! In ethnic ufmoritv women. It shows 
that ethnic minorits women are concemiated in 
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,tdmimsiraii\e aiul su[)pori grades. In April 1993. 
(xS percent of all while women staff were in these 
grades, compared with <S i per cent of black women 
and 82 percent of .\sian women. Fhe report 
concludes that "this recurrent pattern would 
appear to confirm th.it eihnii niinoritv wamien 
e\p», rieiu e .i donide dis.uK.inugi'” 



lablc 12: Froportions of ethnic minorit)' staff in certain 
departments, 1993. Source: I lansartl 1993/9u, collated In the 
Runnvmede Frusi 
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Quangos and public bodic; 



*riicrc arc over 1,300 “non-dcpanmciital public lx)dics" (Ni)PBs). Tlic\' coiurol between ilicm some 1 1 billion ol public 
monev. Most appoiiuees receive expenses i)nlv, but some arc paid per day or per monili, while others are {ull-rinie or part- 
time. Annua! salaries include £‘^4,03*^ for rlie 1 14 immigration full-ritne adiudicarors; £30,120 lor the 1 1 lull-titnc 
appoititees tnade by the Home Office to the Police Oomplaints Autborits ; and between 180, ()()() and lOS, ()()() for full-time 



appointees to British Nuclear buels. 



Table 13: Black and ethnic minority appointments 
to public bodies, 1993. Source of data: Puhlic Horfio 
/99.), produced by the Cabiner Office, Office of Public 
.Service and Science, HMSO 1003. 
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Table 13, based mainl\‘ on information published by the 
(labinet Ofllce, but including also some data gathered by 
Keith \a/. Ml’, shows thar as (d* 1 September 1903 NDPBs 
had between them some 4 2, ()()() members. Of these, 0'/."’ 
per cent were white. T.xactK' one tliousarid of them (2.3 per 
cent) were from black and ethnic minorir\‘ comnumiiies. 

The (iabinet Office has not issued figures to show the 
differing iin’olvements ol Afro-( Caribbean and South Asian 
people in public bodies, and most gcn'ernmeiit departments 
were unable to provide such a breakdown for Keith \az. 1 le 
tlid, however, establish that just over two thirds of ethnic 
minorit\‘ appointments to National Health Service bodies 
were Asian (08 out of 143): that the 1 lome Office made ^0 
Asian apf)oituments and 68 Black; and virtuall\' all the 
ap[)ointments made by the nepartment of T.nvinaiment (02 
out of 06) were ol Black people. The C'.abinct Office, for its 
part, has shown that the male-female ratio ia\ iihnic 
minoritN' appointments was close to “’2:28. Overall, the 
maiedemalc ratio svas 83:1”. 

(*B\'i‘m bLkk .md LihiUL minoiiis) 



Health Authoritie.s and 
* Trusts 

At rhe lime of a '^urw y 
undertaken in .March 
1003, health authorities 
and trusts had S3 i chairs, 
of whom four (less than 
one per cent ) uere td 
ethnic minorit\ 
background. Thiee ol 
these four, incident. tllv. 
were men. There were 
1 , i8(> non exec uii\e 
members, of whom n 
(iiist on three [ua cent ) 
v.eie liom bl.K k and ethnic 
minoiit\ bac ki:rouiuls. 



14 Membership of health authorities and trusts by ethnicity, March 1993. Source 
of data: /'(fKii/iir Amh> the BtumL a sut \ey published jointly by the National Association of 
1 leahh Auih(’riiies (NAl lAT) and King's I'utul ( 'em re, 10‘)3. The labnl.uion does not, of 
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I he sm\e\ did not, unloi iimatel\, juddish d.u.i about the ielati\e ituoKemctii ol 
c hairs and non execUli\c members. 1 he o\eiall ]dctuie is shou n in l.iblc It. 
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Work and Social Class 



The Multi-Ethnic Good Society 
- Feature Two 

Work and social class 

"People with a range of ethnic 
identities can and do participate 
fully in the labour market, across 
many manufacturing and service 
industries, and at all levels of the 
occupational class system, including 
the professions and management." 
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Work and Social Class 



The mosi LI p'to'diuc source of iiilorniaiion on ctlinici(\' ami ciiiploynicm is provitlcd h\‘ die ( lovcrnniciu's Labour l-orcc 
vSurvcv (LFS), based on a qiiarterlv siirvc\‘ o( some 60,000 luuiseliolds, facts from die Labour force Sur\e\' are published 
everv quarter on a wide range of demographic and employment-rehued d.ita and provide a snapshot of the labour market at 
a given moment in time. People interviewed for the sur\ey are now asked to classify their ethnic origin by using the 
classiheation system which was adopted for the 1091 Census, and comparisons bet\seen the census data and the I.fS are 
now, accordingly, much easier to make than previousl)-. 



iParticipation in the labour market 



It is important, in any discussion of w'ork opportunities in modern society, to be faniili,ir with some of the technical ten nis, 
distinctions and def'mitions used b\' statisticians and iifhcials. One ke\- distinction, tor example, is between "economically 
active' and "eeononiicallv inactise". It is not tml\- people who are working full-time w'ho are considered to be economically 
aeti\e. Inn also those who are unemploved fas technicalK' defined), or wlm are on training schemes, or in part-time jobs. 
"Lconomicallv inactive" people are neither eniplo\'ed luir unemployed, but — for example — are students, or retired, or 
kioking after homes and families. There are considerable difteiences between men and women with regard to economic 
activiiv, and also large differences according to ethnicity, for example, 86 per cent ot w'hite men were economicall)' active at 
the time of the survev, but onlv '"2 per cent of Pakisi.mi and Bangladeshi men; and ^2 per cent tif while women were aciive 
(thus preciseK’ the same proportion, it so happens, as for Pakistani and Bangladeshi men), but only 2 S per ceni of P,ikist,uii 
and Baiighideshi women. 

The 1991 census showed iliat the main reason for e;.onomic inacii\ ii\- among while people is retirement — this was the 
reason in the c;ise of 6 S per cent of inacii\e men and per cent of inactive women. Retirement was much less a reason (or 
imictivitv anuini; ethnic minorirv men. ()nl\‘ 42 per cent of the inactive Atro-C!aribbe;m men, 26 per cent of Indian men, 

14 per cent of Pakistani men, 13 percent of Bangladeshi men and 8 .~ per cent tif African men were rc-tired. I hirty-one per 
cetii of Bangladeshi men were inactive bec.uise they were permanently sick, as were 28 per cent of Pakistani men and 2^ per 
ceni of Atro-( kiribbean men. In comparison, onlv 19.S per cent (d inactive white men were perm,uientl\‘ sick. I his pattern 
is repeated anu)ng w'omen frt)m eihnic minority groups. It is possible that these figures area renonder that ethnic minority 
people continue to he disprt)poriionatel\- emplo\ed in ha/ardous, stressftil and uns.itisfactor\- working eonditions. In spring 
1993 the 1 abour force survey showed dial 39 per cent of eihnic miiiorii\' young men were students compared to 19 per 
cent of N'oung white men; the figures for voting women were respectively 31 per cent and 18 per cent. 



\X 6 th regard to unempKn nient, there are two separate 
definitions, known respectively as the li.O 
Definition' (or ‘'.Standard l.fS Definition* ) and the 


Tabic 15: unemployment by regions according to separate | 

definitions, autumn 1993. Source: Labour h'orcc Survev 1 
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h.i\i looked (oi wuik during die pievious foni weeks. 1 heu ,m umsitleubK moi e people unem[do\ed ,i« i ouiing to die 
broad delinmon than accoidingto the 11 O or st,uukird definition. This is shown clearly in Lible 1 \ in autumn 1993 



there were 2.^93.()()() people unemploved .u coiding to the standard definition but ,i million mole. 3. "'9"', 000, .kcouling to 
die bio.id definiiion. The t.ible also shows the r.iw figures ,ind [H*rcent,iges foi the lour legions whete unemployment was 
highest. 



Work and Social Class 



As mcnrioiK-d earlier, most siaiistics provided by the l.l'S are according to the I IX) or sraiulard definition, nor the broad 
definition. All references to uneni ploy mem here will use the I IX) or standard definition, as for example in ’lable 1 5. This 
shows the general picture h)r autumn 1993, comparing and contrasting the situations of six main sets of communities: 
African, Bangladeshi, C^iribbean, Indian, Pakistani and white. The unemployment rate was highest for African 
communities, 37 per cent. Also Pakistanis were very severely affected, with 30 per cent unemployment, Bangladeshis with 
nearly 28 per cent and Cairibbeans with 2S per cent. Indian communities were much less affected, at I S per cent, and 
unemployment amongst white people stood at the much lower figure of 9.5 percent. 

lable 1 5 also shows some important 
differences between different kinds of 
employment status — Indian and 
Pakistani people are far more likely to 
be self-employed than others; there is 
very little self-employment amongst 
('a rib bean people; and Bangladeshi 
people are more likel\' than oihcis to 
he ( training schemes. 

As is well known, the unemployment 
rate flucttiates nationally according to 
the general economic situation. But 
tliroughout the last ten years there have been marked differences between the white population on the one hand and ethnic 
minority communities on the other. At all times there has been much higher unempkwment amongst ethnic minority 
people than white, and the difference ha.s been even wieler at times of eeonomic recession. 



Table 16: unemployment and ethnicity, autumn 1993. Source: Labour 
force Survey 
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1 1.4 


l.l 


0.5 


9.5 




There are important differences between 
edmic -Minority communities in relation to the 
specific areas of the national economy where 
they work, and to the impact of the shift 
which has taken place nationally over the last 
ten years from jobs m manufacturing to jobs 
in services. The general nature of this shift is 
shown ill Table 17. 

In spring 1993. in the ease of men, the 
proportions employed in manufacturing were 
much the same across all communities, with 
the exception th;it South Asians were muc'h less involved than tithers in the construction industry, and that Pakistanis and 
Bangladeshis were more involved in “other manufacturing". South Asians were much more likely than others to be working 
in distribution, hotels, ( atering and repairs — about a third ol them were in this sector, compared with less than a fifth of 
others. In the case of mien. South Asi.ms were working mainly in distribution, hotels, cateiing and repairs; that Indian 
women were more involved than others m “other manufacturing"; rtiul that Black women were far more likelv to be 
involved than others in “other services' (these being health services in particular). 



Table 17: Changes from manufacturing to ,services, 1984 — 1993 




1984/86 
number of jobs 


1993 

number of jobs 


change 


Manufacturing 
White people 
fahnic minorities 


S,44(),()0() 

24().()0() 


4,960 .()()() 
2()(),000 


9‘h) decline 
1 8^0 decline 


Services 
White people 
Lthnic minorities 


I3.9S(),(I()0 

S.Ml.OOO 


16,080,()()() 

790,()00 


1 5‘*o rise 
49^’{) rise 





Work and Social Class 



iSoGial Class! 



With regard to social class, the census allocates all employed or self-employed peo[)le to one of six broad categories: (1 ) 
professional (2) managerial and technical (3) skilled non-manual (4) skilled manual (^) [)artly skilled and (6) unskilled. I he 
overall picture, based on a ten per cent sam[>le. is shown in lagure Ivight. 

lagure Idght shows many interesting differences in the class structure of different communities. 1 he structure of the white 
population can be taken as a baseline, so to speak, with which minority communities can be compared, lave in every 
hundred white people belong to the professional class, 2S to the managerial and technical class, and 23 to the skilled non- 
manual class, riicrefore 56, altogether, arc iu)n-manual or white-collar workers, rwenty-one belong to the skilled manual 
class, 15 to the partly skilled class, and .six to the unskilled cla.ss —thus 42, altogether, are manual workers, riicre is one in 
the armed forces, and one about whom information is lacking. It is intere.sting to examine the extent to which minority 
communities approximate to this distribution, as shown in higure hight. 

Similarly the Labour horcc Survey found some striking .social cla.ss differences in 1993 between different communities. 
Nearly two thirds of Indian men, for example, were in non-manual occupations compared with half of white men and only 
two fifths of Bangladeshi, Black and Pakistani men. rhii teen per cent of Indian men were in professional occupations, 
compared with nine per cent of white men, and about three per cent of Bangladeshi, Black and I^ikistani inen. In the case 
of women, there were fewer differences between communities — about two thirds of women in every communit)' were in 
non-manual occupations. Lhe proportion of ethnic minority women in professional occupations was slightly higher than 
the proportion of white women. 

'fhe Labour force Survey has shown th u ethnic minority people have experienced a faster transfer over the wars than white 
people Iro'ii manual to non-manual occupations. In 1984 — 86, 46 per cent of white men were in non-manual occupations 
and this proportion increa.sed to 51 per cent by 1993. In the ease of ethnic minority men, by contrast, the increase was 
from 45 per cent in 1984 — 86 to 57 per cent in 1993. 



Figure 8: Social class profiles by ethnicity, 1991 
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The Multi-Ethnic Good Society 
- Feature Three 

Crime, law and justice 

No community is disproportionately the 
victim of threats and violence. There is 
no unjustifiable discrimination or 
exclusion by ethnicity in employment or 
the provision of goods and services. 
People with a range of ethnic identities 
can and do play a full part in running 
the justice system, in all its branches. 
No community is disproportionately 
involved in crime and deviance. 
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crime. Law and Justice 



Kssemial facts, figures and statistics on ethnicity, racial violence and the criminal justice system are provided by the annual 
British Crime Survey, the report, evidence and appendices of the Ho)}ie Affairs ( 'onimittec ou Racial Attacks aud Harassmeat, 
May 1994; two reports, respectively for 1992 and 1994 published by the Home Off ice, entitled Race aad the (..rimiual 
justice System', annual reports by the Prison Sen>ice Race Relatio?is Croup', a series of reports b\' the National Association for the 
Care and Resettlement of Offenders [HkCAXO) , of which the most recent is Black People working in the Criminal Justice System, 
1^)92; reports by individual constabularies; and answers to parliamentary questions. Unfortunately these various 
publications do not all use the same categories and terminology, and it is difficult therefore to compare them with cMch 
other, and with data in the 1991 census. 

In the following paragraphs the terms Afro-Caribbean and South A.^ian are used, as elsewhere in this booklet, hut at times 
stati.stics will be quoted which probabU included African people within the Afro-Cairibbean category, and used the term 
"Asian" to refer not only to people from Bangladesh, India and Pa.kistan but also people from China and other parts of Asia 
as well. It is unlikelv, however, that these discrepancies seriously atfect the accuracy of the gei’ jral picture which we pre.sent. 



[Racial Violence 



d"he British Crime Survey calculates that there were about 130,000 incidents of crime and threats against South Asian and 
Afro-Caribbean people in 1991 . I be margin of error in tfiis calculation, lunvever, is very wide. I'he real figure could be as 
low (so to speak) as 90,000 or else as high as 170,000. bather way it is essential to recall that racial violence is an offence 
which afVects not only the victim, nd not only his or her family and close friends, but which also contributes to a sense of 
threat, intimidation and insecurity for all members of the ethnic group to which the victim belongs. 

"Racial attacks are not only against the law," wrote the then (Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police in 19^^'k "they are 
also socially divisiyeand morally repugnant. The Home Affairs (Committee reporting in May 1994 quoted this and then 
adtled: 



"VCe would go further, ^'e believe that it racism is allowed to grow unchecked it will begin to 
corrode the fabric of our open and tolerant society. Por this reason, crimes and anti-social behaviour 
become more serious when the\‘ are racially-motivated than when they are not. I bis belief lies at the 
core of our review of this subject and of our recommeiularions." 

liible 18 summarises the calculatit)ns of the British (Crime Surve\'. It distinguishes between the experiences of Alro- 
C.aribbean and South Asian people, and between different kinds of incident. 

The British C Crime Survey records an 
incident as r;Ki;illy motivated if the 
victim perceives and describes it as 
such, rile evidence for the victim's 
perception may include the fact that 
offensive nicist language was used, and 
the fact that the offence tends to be 
committed only against members of 
his or her ethnic group, fable 19 
shows that lor South Asian [leople, but 
not for Afro-(^iribbean people, there 
was a marked increase in their sense of 
threat and insecurity between 1988 
and 1992. Por example, in 1988 
South Asian people percei\ed 3(i per 
cent of the assaults against them to be 
racially motivated, whereas in 1992 the [proportion was S(> per cent. The etpiivalent figures lor Alio-( ’.aribbean peo[ile weie 
34 and 24. 



Table 18: estimated numbers of racially motivated incidents, by 
ethnicity of victim and ty'pc of offence, 1991. Source; British (Crime 
Surve\’ (Home Office Research and Planning Unit, paper 82) 





Afro-Caribbean 


South Asian 


Afro-Caribbean 
and South Asian 


Assault 


6,000—20,000 


13.000— 2‘) .()()() 


23,000^5.000 


’I ‘bleats 


1,000—13,000 


21.000— (i3, ()()() 


O 

o 

1 

o 

o 

o 


Vandalism 


3,000—17,000 


.000— 31.000 


17,000^1,000 


Other 


3,000—21,000 


l.OOO- ■■ 0,000 


8,000—26,000 


T(pt,ils 


21,000— 61, ()()() 


‘^■1,000- 12-'i,000 


89,000— 171, ()()() 
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Table 19: proportions of incidents seen as racially 
motivated, 1988 and 1992 Source: British Olmc Survey 
(Home Office Research and Planning Unit, paper 82) 





Afro-Caribbean 


South Asian 




1988 


1992 


1988 


1992 


As.saults 


34 


24 


36 


56 


Threats 


44 


24 


30 


66 



It is unfortunate that the British Crime Survey statistics 
do not distinguish betw'een different South Asian 
communities. For it is probalile tliat Pakistani and 
Bangladeslii people suffer more directly from racial 
\ iolence than do Indian people. It would be valuable it 
fuuire monitoring were to test this hypothesis, and to 
clarify the reasons for whatever dittcrences are found. 



Table 20: the e,sti mated ages of persons 
responsible for racially motivated 
incidents in London, 1991 — 1993 
Source: Metropolitan Police 




Number 


Percentage 


Under 15 


2,184 


30.0 


16—20 


2,060 


28.5 


21—30 


1,611 


22.3 


31—40 


715 


9.9 


41—50 


338 


4.7 


over 5 1 


321 


4.4 


Total 


7,229 


99.8 



It is important also that there should be monitoring of 
the characteristics of offenders. The Metropolitan Police, 
in this respect, has collecred information over the last few years on the 
ages of offenders, as perceived by victims and witne.sses. The results are 
snmmari.sed in table 20. The table shows clearly that racial violence and 
hara.ssment arc offences perpetrated mainly by young people, as indeed 
are inost other crimes and offences as well. Almost 60 per cent of the 
incidents, three in five, were perpetrated by people under 20, Thirn' per 
cent, almost a third, were perpetrated by children or juveniles under 1 5, 
and over 80 per cent, four in five, were perpetrated by people under 30, 



Note on lable 20 

1 liL' ages of oflenders were estimated by victims and witne.sse,s, I be lable doe.s 
not include ihe man\- incidenis ('1 .733 aliogeiher in ihe ihree-year period) where 
no esiimaie of age was made. 



he racial violence 



Racial violence and harassment can be pictured as a pyramid. At the peak, there are incidents of murder and \ erv serious 
violence. Ihesc incidents are invariably reported in the mainstream media, both local and national, though .seldom with the 
.same degree T)f detail and coverage given to other murders, and u.sually with much less 
sense of continuity and context than is provided by the ethnic minority press. 



Figure 9: Fhe racial 
violence pyramid 



ERICST COPY AVAILABLE 




At a lower level of the pyramid there are the incidents which are reported to the 
police; these do not get coverage in the nudia, and are unknown to the vast 
majority of while people. They include physical violence and assault, verbal 
abuse, and criminal damage. At a lower level again, there are incidents 
which are not reported lo the police but which affect iht' behaviour and 
consciousness of the victims, and of their friends and families. 

At the base ol the pyramid there is a climate of fear, insecurit)' and 
intimidation which cramps the lives of virtually all black and 
ethnic minority people in our society. 



I he pyramid as a whole exists in a society in which black and 
ethnic minority people see themselves as disadvantaged not 
only hy racial violence and harassment but also bv 
exclusion and discrimination in the labour market, the 
housing system, the education system, government 

and party politics, and the criminal justice system. / M oUoMto Of iMNTf im#Cfirfl|r «fNf 



■U 
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klHHUBBai 

By March 1994 die Auorncy-C 'icncral liad aiulioriscd 
14 prosecutions for ineitemeiu to racial hatred under 
the Public Order Act 19iS6. Seven ol these 14 had 
resulted in a conviction, and one in an acquittal. In 
three cases prosecutions had started hut had not yet 
been concluded. In one of the other three cases the 
defendant was hound over and in a second the 
defendant died before trial. ‘I'he third was discontinued 
hv ilie Caxnvn Prosecution Service. (Source: Hansard. 
14 March 1994. coluinns 48S — 486.) 




A study of the prison population on 30 June 1992. h.ised on a ten [)er cent sample of male prisoners and a 20 per cent 
sani[)le of female, slu)\ved marked differences with regaid to ethnicit\'. Table 21 summarises the results. It shows that the 
proportion of Black men (i.c. both Afro-(’arihhean and African) in prison was seven times higher than the projiortion of 
white men, and that the proportion of Black women was almost 20 times higher than the proportion for white women. 

The proportion of South Asian men was higher than that of white people, hut considerahl)' less than that of Black. I he 
differences are to an extent accounted for by the younger age-structure of the ethnic minority coEiinuinities. hut also by the 
fact that significant proportions of the prisoners classified as ethnic minorit)' were in fact foreign nationals. 

A eompaiative study made a year later, on 30 June 1993, showed that the over-representation of Black women in prison, as 
compared with Black men, is almost entirely accounted for by the large numbers of Black female prisoners who are foreign 
nationals, mainly from African countries. Similarly it was shown that South Asian men arc not in fact over-represented in 
prison, as compared with white men, if the focus of study is only on those who are UK nationals. (Source: Appendix 3 of 
the Home Offices publication Race (uui the ( '.r 'nnind! Justice Sysinn, 1994.) 



Table 21: the prison population in Hngland and Wales 


in 1992, by ethnicity Source: Home Office and OP(2S. as 


re})orted in the C'cntral Statistical (Offices Sociut Treur/s Jt 


Note: all figures are pe 


r 1 0,0()0 population. 






Men 


Women 


All 


Afro-C'.aribbean 


144.0 


9.9 




South Asian 


24.3 


0.4 


1 2.4 


White 


19-4 


O.S 


9.6 


Other/not disclosed 


■^2.1 


S.4 


38.3 


All 


22.0 




1 1.0 



Staff and practitioners in the criminal justice system 



It is very relevant to consider, in the context of any consideration of justice in multi-ethnic Britain, the ethnic composition 
of the various bodie's and agencies concerned with maintaining the criminal justice system. I'ahle 22 summarises the results 
of various reeeiu surveys referred to in the Home Office's publication Ritec unfl the CriuRnutl Jusiiee Sysienh 1994. 
Unfortunately, the Home Office does not di.stinguish in its leporting betxveen African. Afro-Claribbean and South Asian 
people, and the blanket term ‘ethnic minority" almost certainly conceals some significant differences between the 
participation and involvement of different communities. 

When one is studying Table 22. it is relevant to recall that a key baseline figure for all comparisons, as shown in earlier pages 
of this booklet, is 5.S per cent. In so far as agencies have their base in l.ondon. however — as of course the Metropolitan 
Police has. and also to a large extent the Home Olllce — the baseline for coni[)arisons is up to 20 per cent. Another type of 
baseline in relation to most of the percentages in Table 22 is provided by the ethnic composition of the prison population: 
of all UK nationals in prison on 30 June 1993, 12 per cent were from ethnic minority backgrounds. (This was made tip of 
nine })er cent Black. 1 .8 per cent South Asian aiul 1 .2 per cent tithers. The source for this data is Appendix 3 of the 1 iome 
Offices publication Rdce (Wfi the ('.riunnnl Justice sSysicnh 1994.) 
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Table 22: staff and practitioners in the criminal justice system in the 1990s, by ethnicity 
Source: I lic Home OlFicc's Rtjce twri the Criwitta! Justice System. 1994. except where otherwise indicated. 


Agency 


Date of survey 


Percentage ethnic minority 


Board.s ol visitors 


March 1994 


'?X) 


C'lerks to the Justices 


M.irdi 1994 


0.0 


C'rown Prosecution Service 






Total staff 


March 1994 


6.4 


New entrants, 199.^ 


lanuarv 1994 


^).l 


Resignations and dismissals, 1993 
I lome Office 


January 1994 




Admin assistants 


1 993 


10.0 


Admin officers 


1 993 


20.0 


T.xecutive officers 


199.^ 


2.0 


Higher executive 


1 993 


3.0 


(irades 1 — ^ 


i 993 


0.7 


judiciary 






Judges and recorders 


July 1994 


see note 1 


Lay magistrates: 






new appointments 
Legal profession 


July 1994 


3.5 


QCs 


Marcli 1 994 


see note 2 


Barristers 


October 1993 


see note 3 


Solicitors 


January 1 994 


2.3 


Other magistrates court stall 


March 1994 


4.2 


Parole Board 


jaiuiart' 1994 


8.0 


l\)lice service (see note 






Total nationally 


31 December 1993 


1.5 


(ireater Manchester l\)lice 


31 December 1993 


1.0 


Metropolitan I^ilice 


31 December 1993 


2.4 


West Midlands Police 


31 December 1993 


3.4 


By rank nationally 






Inspectors and above 


31 December 1993 


0.34 


Sergeants 


31 December 1993 


0.5^ 


( amstables 


31 December 1993 


1.8 


Prison service (see note 3) 






( Irades 1 


1 April 1994 


0.4 


(iovernors 


1 April 1994 


0.5 


Princip.ll officers 


1 April 1 994 


0.5 


Senior ofFicers 


1 April 1994 


1.2 


(')! fleers 


1 April 1994 


2.4 


Probation service 


December 1992 


5.3 



Notes 

1 As ol 1 litly thetv wcTf loin cirutii jiul^fs (oui ol ^10 jltogcihcr). 1 1 rfUirtltTS (oui of niiu' .issisi.int ivcoukis (out ol 

Imrii filmii minoriiy bjck^miiruls. Tlicrv w.is no cihnic minority tv[M\sctu,uion amon‘^st the ‘)S high toiirt jiiilgcs. I ords 
lusticv. or 10 I oriis ol Appe,il. Sonree: moiiitorinj; report by the lndici.il Appointments Divisiott. |nb 10‘) |, notil'ied to the 
Kunnymede liiist. 

2 Asol .^1 M.nxh there were ten ethnie minority of whom five wete South Asi.in .nul font Af'roC ‘.ntblie.m. (Source: the Ihn 

C.ouncil.) In lOO.V 1*1 .rp[)lit.itlons to bexorne C^C ,s were nude by ethnic minor its people .md one person (sesen pet cent) w.is 
jppointecl. Ovct,i1L .ipplic.it ions were in.ule.nid "0 ( 1 S pi r cent) ssere .ippointed. 

In ( Xtober 100 ^ the h.n C ‘omu il cotulncted .i snrvey rel.itin^ to the ethnic ity ol .dl h.irristers. [ he ninnher o( (piest ionn.nres 
distribitted w.is '"JOu ,md the mtinber returned w.is S/fOn. whicli is only percent. Ofthose who did re[dv. (». 1 pet cent (.S^O ‘urt ol 
S.*'i01) were Irom ethnic minority luck^rmt nds. 11’, .is is prob.ible. the sMst nujority ol noii-respoiuleiits were white, then the .ictit.il 
ptoportion of ethnic minority b.nTisiets nutst be in the re|;ion ol 'i.O. 

'f I he n^itres lor the police service* by rej;ion ;ite t.iken lioin I l.ms.nd, 20 April lOOn, columns OS 00. | he li^itteN hv r.mk .ite t.iken 
directly Irom the ll.\1 hispector.itc’ ol rotist.ibnl.nys own tnonitortng retntns. .is notilred to the Rimnymede ‘(iust. 

S 1 he 1)^111 es lor the ptismi service .iic‘ cprotc’d dirvctly Irom the service’s own letnrns. .is notilred to the Kunnymede I rust. 
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Discrimination and tribunal 



The number of racial 
discrimination cases has been 
increasing steadily over the last 
tliree years. In all three years, two 
tliirds of racial discrimination cases 
were withdrawn, disposed of 
otherwise or conciliated without 
going to tribunal. Only 20 per cent 
of the cases in 1992-93 which went 
to a hearing were siiccesstul (69 out 
of 338); this was an increase, 
however, on the 1 5 per cent of the 
previous year (48 out of 323). d'he overall pattern is shown in Table 23. 



Table 23: racial discrimination cases at industrial tribunals, 1990 — 
1993 Source : niscrimination C'ases in IVihunals: 1991-92 and 1992-93, h^qual 
Opportunities Review, No 34, March/April 1994. 





1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


Lotal number 


926 


1032 


1070 


I'otal to a hearing 


313 


323 


338 


Success at the hearing 


47 


48 


69 


Disiiii.ssed at the hearing 


276 


275 


269 


Disposed of otherwise 


46 


53 


54 


Withdrawn 


451 


460 


371 


AC^IAS conciliated settlement 


228 


196 


185 



Compensation 

d'here were fewer awards for compensation tor racial discrimination in 1992-93 and 1991-92 than in 1990-91. In 1990-91 
awards were made for 27 cases compared with 22 ca.ses for each of two later years. However, the median award in 1992-93 
was higher than in previous years, £3,333. Over half of cases received awards of £3.000 or more and another 22 per ceiu 
received between £2,000 and £2,999. None of the awards were Ic.ss than £500. 



Racial discrimination cases in context 
IN MEMORIAM, 1992 — 1993 

Ruiuillali Aramesh 

Murdered in d'hornton Ileaih, south l.mulon, July 1992. 
Saddik Dad a 

Murdered in Manchester, January 1992. 

Roll it Duggal 

Murdered in Klthani, south east London, July 1992. 
Ashiq Hussain 

Murdered in Birmingham, August 1992, 

Ali Ibrahim 

Murdered in B'^ightoil, November 1 993. 

St eph cn 1 .aw ren ce 

Murdered in Lltham, south east London, April 199.V 
Iftiqaar Malik 

Murdered in Newcastle, June 1993. 

Klioa/ Miah 

Murdered in Newcastle. .August 1992. 

Li a/. Mir/a 

Murdeied in ea.st London, I chruary 1993. 

Slier Singh Sagoo 

Murtlep'd in Lewisham, south 1 oiuloii. (\toher 1992. 

Nim .1 Samarasinlu 

M> rdered in London, January 1992 

Panchaddiar.ui Saniidiaraii, 

Died in lanuary 1992 alter an anatk iti December 1991. 
Newham, e.isi London, 




A Department of 1 .mployment survey in 1993 found that 87 
per cent of all cases brouglu to industrial tribunals were by 
white applicants. Asian and Afro-C'aribhean applicants 
compri.scd 4 per cent each. A smaller number of cases of race 
discrimination — 21 percent — were settled by ACAS 
conciliation than with regard to sex discrimination cases, .36 
per cent. Lorty-nvo per cent of racial discrimination ca.ses were 
withdrawn, including private settlenieiu — ten per cent more 
than .sex discrimination. Only 6.5 per cent of racial 
di.scrimination ca.ses were succe.sstiil compared with nine per 
cent of sex di.scrimination ca.ses. Twenty six per cent were 
dismissed at the tribunal, compared with 17.5 per cent of .sex 
di.scrimination ca.ses .(Nigel rremlett and Nitya Banerji, 

Survey of Industrial IVibunal Applicants, limiyloymvut Gazette^ 
January 1994, 

Sources: 

Discrimination ('ases in IVibunals: 1991-92 and 1992-93, 
Equal Opportunities Review. No 54, Mareh/April 1994. 

Nigel IVemlett and Nitya Banerji, Survey of Industrial 
IVibunal Applicants, Employment January 1994. 



In Memoriam: 

This list is of niurders believed or shown to be racially 
motivated, and is based on press monitoring by the 
Runnyniede dVust, 
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The Multi-Ethnic Good Society 
- Feature Four 

Material conditions of life 

No ethnic minority community is 
disproportionately affected by 
poor material conditions of life, 
for example poor and undesirable 
housing. 
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Material conditions of life 



In May the ncpartincnt of the r.nvironmem published a document entitled huiex of Load C.onditiom: tin tnudysis htised o}i 
1991 Cofisifs d 4 /to. It explaiiis how the Ciovernment defines deprivation and in effect provides a series of leaj'ue tables to show 
which local authority districts in Hn^land (hut not Wales, Northern Ireland or Scotland) arc most affected by deprivation. 

1 here arc 366 local authority districts in l!ngland altogether, h.ach district is composed ol wards and there are about 8,600 
wards in the country overall. I'ach ward is composed t)f enumeration districts (HOs) and altogether there are about 101,000 
of ihe.se in England as a whole. 





When calculating the level of deprivation in a local 


Indicators of deprivation 


authority di.strict the (lOvernmem use.s 13 .separate 




indicators. Tor statistical reasons it u.ses only six, 


(1 ) unemployment 


however, when measuring deprivation at Tl) le\el. 


(2) children in low earning households 


It uses seven indicators at ward level. The 13 


(3) overcrowded housing 


indicators are .shown in the box on the riglu. 


(4) housing lacking basic amenities 




(5) households with no car 


Tven without technical explanations and 


(6) children in unsuitable’ accommodation 


defmitit)ns it can be seen that many of these are 


(7) educational participation at age 17 


very relevant for any consideration of the material 


(8) ratio of long-term to all unemployed 


conditions of life experienced by black and ethnic 


(9) Income Support recipients 


minority communities. If the tables opposite are 


(10) low educational attainment at CiCSR 


compared witli lable Three, t>n page 1 5, it can be 


(11) standardised mortality rates 


seen that main' — but by no means all — black 


(12) derelict land 


ai'.d ethnic minority communities are living in the 


(13) house contents insurance premiums, as a proxy 


districts and areas .suffering most from deprivation. 


measure of crime levels. 



riiere are three main league tables, shown on the 

next page as lables 24, 25 and 26. Table 24 lists the 40 most deprived districts with regard to the overall decree o\ 
deprivation. Table 25 lists the 40 most deprived districts with regard to extent o\ deprivation — i.e. the proportion of each 
which is made up of HDs which belong to the most deprived se\ en [>er cent in Taigland generalK'. Table 26 lists districts 
according to the tntnn/tyot deprivation — i.c. the severity of deprivation in the three poorest wards. 



Shared agenda! 



It is relevant, in relation to the themes and facts illustrated in the tables on the op[)osite page, to cite .some conclusions in a 
policy paper recently published b\’ the Institute for Public Policy Research (IPPR): 

“Colour is a factor in the total analysis of social disadvantage and inability to achieve full 
citizenship, but it a weak indicator of need over and beyond the elimination of discrimination, for 
while some non-white groups may have more members in need of assistance, others may have less, 
and the needs in question will not always be based on race but will sometimes be identical to those 
of white people. 

“Some aspects of racial disadvantage can only be tackled within wide-ranging needs-based or class- 
based programmes 



{Rtfci/d f'xjiiit/ity: adonf\ rtdtmrnHd ///.s^/V(‘ b\’ Tiri(| Modood, Insiiuitc for l\ibliL Policy Rc.scarch, page !().) 








Material conditions of life 






Table 24: degrees {)f multiple de[)rivarion: the most deprived distrieis. 1^)91. 
Table 25: extent oi' multiple deprivation: the 40 most depriwd districts. 1091. 
Tabic 26: intensity of inultiple deprivation: the 40 most deprised districts, 1991 . 



dable 24 - Degree 


Tabic 25 — Extent ~| 


"Table 26 — Iniensit)’ 


1 


Newham 


I laeknev 


Tower I lamlets 


2 


Southwark 


"Lower Hamlets 


Birmingham 


3 


I lackney 


Southwark 


Lambeth 


4 


Islington 


Islington 


Hackney 


S 


l^irmingliam 


Newham 


Southwark 


() 


I .iverpool 


Lambeth 


Waltham Forest 


7 


lower Hamlets 


Haringev 


Brent 


<s 


Lambeth 


C'amden 


Lewisham 


9 


Sandwcdl 


I lamm & Fulham 


Newham 


10 


Haringey 


Westminster 


Hamm & Fulham 


1 1 


Lewisham 


Brent 


Islington 


12 


Knowsley 


Lewisham 


Westminster 


13 


Manchester 


Kens C'hclsea 


Camden 


14 


Cireenwich 


Knowsley 


Plymouth 


15 


C 'am den 


(ueenwich 


Kens & Cdielsea 


16 


Hamm & Lulham 


Waltham Forest 


Haringey 


r 


N e wcast 1 e- u - 1 V n e 


Liverpool 


Blackpool 


18 


Barking & Dagenham 


Wandsworth 


Sheffield 


19 


Kenston & CT.elsea 


Birmingham 


Liverpool 


20 


Waltham 1‘orest 


Hove 


Cjreenwich 


21 


Wandsworth 


Brighton 


Wandsworth 


22 


South IVneside 


Neweastle-u-dync 


Salford 


23 


Bradford 


Blackpool 


Manchester 


24 


Middlesbrough 


Haling 


I .eeds 


25 


Nottingham 


Manchester 


Bradford 


26 


Westminster 


Bradford 


Ne wcas 1 1 e- u - 1 y n e 


27 


Wolverhampton 


Southampton 


Portsmouth 


28 


Salford 


Portsmouth 


Knowsley 


29 


Brent 


Plymouth 


Bournemouth 


30 


Blackpool 


Barking & Dagenham 


Nottingham 


31 


Blackburn 


Sandwell 


Failing 


32 


Clateshead 


Hastings 


Southampton 


33 


Sunderland 


(losentry 


Brighton 


34 


\ lartlepool 


Bournemouth 


Sandwell 


^5 


Sheffield 


Sheffield 


Bristol 


36 


l.eiL ester 


South Tyneside 


Barking I )agenhani 


37 


Haling 


Blackburn 


Preston 


38 


Oldliam 


Faifield 


Wolverhampton 


39 


Brighton 


Thanet 


(treat Yarmouth 


40 


Doncaster 


Cireat Yai mouth 


( Yoydon 



Acknowledgements and sources 



riiis bookie I wa*; compiled by Kausliika Amin and Robin 
Richardson. 

riic nu)s( comprehensive data on population sizes and patterns is 
provided by the /997 ('etiSKs. published in two volumes b)‘ 

Olfiee of Population Censuses and Surveys (OPC!S). The 19^)1 
C'ensus was the first time in which information about ethnic 
origin was collected. Other demographic .sources u.sed in this 
booklet include PopuldtioH Tmi^/s <\n<\ Socirl Trnuls. The annual 
Soi'idi Irnuls makes particularly fa.scinating reading because it 
reports on a wide range of trends over whole )*ear. 

I he L/ihoio- Iwre Sioviy now published every quarter, 

provides much information on employment trends. Annual 
stati.stics on a range of areas such as prison statistics, published by 
the Home C)tfice, provide another u-seful source of data. 
Immigration .statistics complied by the Home Office and 
published in the annua) Control of hnniignttion: Stntistia Lhiited 
K’ntgdom are al.so important. Further, valuable information is 
published from time to time in an.swers to parliamentary 
que.stions in the Hou.se of Commons. 

For the past few years many government departments have 
published annual reports. Of the.se the Home Office’s annual 
repoit provides information on ethnic minority people in the 
police force, fire .service, prison .service and immigration service. 

I he Department of Defence publi.shes an annual report which 
details progre.ss on equal opportunities in the armed forces. The 
Department of Health publi.shes stati.stics on health and 
employment in the health .service in relation to ethnic minority 
groups in its annual Hcdlth of the Nation report. 

sSeveral excellent and comprehensive introductions to the 
demography of ethnic minority populations are available. For 
example, David Owen's very valuable pa; ts on the 1991 
C'en.sus, ptiblished mainly by the University of Warwick, provide 
information about ethnic minority population statistics, housing 
and employment patterns and other data. A .similar and very 
readable report by Roger Ballard and Virinder Singh Kalra, at the 
University of Manchester, provides a dioughtful and thorough 
analysis of statistics with particular regard to concepts of 
religious and cultural identity, and to i.ssiies of .self-definition. 

The London Research Centre has analysed the 1991 census data 
for lx>ndon, and has provided a clear and u.seful account of how 
the “ethnic question" m;iy be understood. A broadly similar 
analysis has been made (or the Rumivmede Friist by Robert 
Moore about the black population of Liverpool; this too contains 
many general reflections, relevant throughout the coiiiury, on the 
nature and uses of ethnic statistics. Richard Skellington's VV/zee 
in Brittiin lodny, published in 1992 for an Open University 
course, contains many valuable overviews and summaries. 
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